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SPEECH 


HON.    JOHN    A.   KASSON 


The  House,  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  Xo.  2315)  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate  flie  question  of  the  tariff  and  in- 
tenial-reveiiue  laws — 

Mr.  KASSON  said  : 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  At  this  late  hour  of  the  day  I  shall  be  as  brief  as 
possible  in  concluding  the  debate  [cries  of  "  Vote!"  "Vote!"]  and 
come  as  promptly  as  possible  to  the  consideration  of  the  question. 

Mr.  TOWNSHEND,  of  Illinois.     You  are  going  to  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  KASSON.  I  think  so  myself,  but  I  should  like  to  give  one  or 
two  reasons  that  will  get  your  vote,  my  friend,  and  others  on  your 
side  of  the  House  for  the  bill. 

There  has  been  much  said  touching  the  character  and  the  object  of 
the  bill,  and  particularly  that  it  was  a  bill  to  delay  the  revision  of 
the  tariff ;  and  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  should  at 
once  proceed  with  the  entire  work.  To  that  first  point  I  beg  the 
attention  of  the  House  for  a  few  moments. 

This  bill  has  been  pressed  from  its  first  introduction  with  all  the 
force  that  could  be  commanded  in  the  attitude  which  the  opponents 
of  the  bill  presented.  And  it  would  have  been  a  law  before  this  time 
but  for  the  opposition  of  those  who  are  clamoring  for  a  reform  of  the 
tariff. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  earnestly  believe  that  this  bill  will  sooner 
more  completely  and  more  perfectly  accomplish  a  revision  and  re- 
form of  the  tariff  than  any  bill  for  its  revision  which  could  now  be 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  We  have  had  so 
much  experience  upon  this  subject  that  I  am  justified  in  the  state- 
ment that  any  bill  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  if  now  pending  before 
this  House,  could  not  possibly  pass  at  this  session  of  Congress.  We 
have  had  continually  complaints  made  of  various  features  of  the  tariff 
which  demand  correction.  But  when  bills  have  before  been  brought 
in  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  an  earnest  effort  has 
been  made  to  pass  them  through  the  House,  we  have  at  all  periods 
during  the  last  six  years  met  the  same  difficulty  which  we  have  en- 
countered now,  namely,  that  the  imperfectness  of  the  information 
possessed  by  members  has  induced  them  to  indulge  in  wild  debate, 
and  to  object  alternately  to  every  proposition,  disputing  facts,  and 
lacking  the  light  which  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  would  give 
them. 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Would  it  be  an  accommodation  to  the  gentleman  to 
move  that  the  House  now  adjourn  and  allow  him  to  conclude  his 
speech  on  Tuesday  next  ? 


Mr.  KASSON.  I  am  very  mucli  obliged  to  the  gentleman,  but  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  let  the  House  come  to  a  vote  now.  I  therefore 
must  decline  his  proposition  with  thanks.  [Cries  of  "  Vote ! "  "  Vote ! " 
from  the  Democratic  side.  ]  I  have  something  to  say  to  some  of  you 
gentlemen.  [Renewed  cries  of  "  Vote ! "  "  Vote ! "] 

Mr.  COX,  of  New  York.  I  hope  that  the  gentleman  will  be  allowed 
to  go  on  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HAZELTON.  I  hope  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Chamber  will  listen  candidly  to  the  gentleman's  speech. 

Mr.  KASSON.  It  has  been  said  that  the  proposition  here  made  for 
the  appointment  of  a  civil  commission  was  one  designed  for  delay, 
and  that  has  been  said  in  the  face  of  the  whole  history  of  the  past 
six  years.  Repeatedly  has  the  effort  been  made  for  a  revision  of  the 
tariff,  and  I  can  sum  up  the  result  by  quoting  the  declaration  of  a 
former  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  who  said 
that  he  found  that  the  bill  under  his  charge  "  had  been  nibbled  to 
death  by  pismires  and  kicked  to  death  by  grasshoppers."  And  my 
friend  from  Illinois  [Mr.  MORRISON]  will  recollect  the  occasion  which 
brought  forth  that  declaration  from  the  chairman. 

If  you  have  a  doubt  about  it,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
difference  of  opinion  upon  pointy  of  fact  that  has  been  developed  in 
this  debate.  No  three  men  of  opposite  sides  of  the  House  have 
agreed  upon  the  facts  which  should  lie  at  the  foundation  of  any 
proper  revision  of  the  tariff.  Upon  the  simple  subject  of  anthracite 
coal  there  has  been  a  positive  affirmation  by  a  gentleman  on  the  one 
side  and  a  positive  denial  by  a  gentleman  on  the  other  side.  Take 
the  cost  of  Bessemer  steel  and  the  amount  of  profits  derived  from  its 
manufacture.  There  is  absolute  discordance  of  opinion  and  of  declara- 
tions on  the  two  sides  of  the  House.  Take  the  requisite  duty  which 
is  necessary  to  protect  American  labor  against  foreign  labor.  There 
has  been  absolute  difference  of  affirmations  on  both  sides  of  the 
House.  Take  any  question,  and  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  de- 
bate to  this  moment  there  has  not  been  identity  of  opinion  touching 
any  of  the  facts  that  constitute  the  necessary  basis,  for  a  correct 
revision  of  the  tariff. 

Is  it  strange,  then,  that  we  endeavor  to  form  a  commission  which 
shall  report  the  facts  to  us  as  accurately  as  human  judgment  will 
enable  them  to  present  them  as  a  guide  for  our  action?  Is  it  to 
be  hoped  that  under  the  present  contradictory  circumstances  a  sim- 
ple report  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  bring  about 
an  identity  of  opinion  in  the  House  on  points  of  fact? 

Hence  I  have  earnestly  insisted  that  there  should  be  a  commission 
of  civilians  to  investigate  and  report  the  facts  to  us,  because  here 
in  the  House  we  have  such  fixed  opinions  and  theories  that  not 
one  mind  out  of  ten  is  at  liberty  to  investigate  for  the  truth  alone, 
irrespective  of  the  bearing  of  the  facts  upon  his  own  preconceived 
opinion  and  prejudice. 

Let  any  leading  man  on  this  floor  go  to  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses, with  all  his  prejudices  touching  the  proper  principles  and 
rates  of  a  tariff,  and  his  natural  course  is  to  seek  for  that  kind  of  in- 
formation which  will  support  his  own  opinions.  He  questions  as 
an  advocate  to  support  his  own  side  of  the  case,  devoid  of  judicial 
impartiality. 

The  only  hope  that  exists  in  my  mind  of  a  correct,  scientific,  and 
just  revision  of  the  tariff  is  in  finding  men  to  serve  on  this  commis- 
sion who  are  not  politicians,  who  will  seek  and  report  the  actual 
condition  of  the  great  industries  of  the  country,  their  exposure  to 


competition  with  foreign  industries,  and  what  they  need  to  put  them 
upon  a  level  with  foreign  competitors  in  getting  their  products  upon 
the  market.  It  is  pn •« -is« •!>  tor  this  reason  that  each  a  commi^ioM 
is  necessary ;  composed  of  men  who  understand  the  elements  of 
national  prosperity,  who  seek  no  political  ends,  and  who  will  inquire 
with  business  intelligence  and  report  with  conscientious  accuracy. 
[Mr.  SPRINGER  rose.]  I  decline  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.     I  ofily  wish  to  say 

Mr.  KASISON.  Will  not  the  gentleman  recognize  a  distinct  declina- 
tion f 

Mr.  SPRINGER.     Certainly ;  go  on. 

Mr.  KASSON.  Before  I  get  through  I  will  endeavor  to  give  atten- 
tion to  some  positions  the  gentleman  has  taken,  and  if  necessary  for 
a  settlement  of  the  matter  will  yield  to  him. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hecaiise  of  my  conviction  that  the  tariff 
needs  reform,  that  the  free  list  needs  to  be  increased,  thatfc  certain 
great  products  of  the  country  need  a  special  and  careful  protection 
to  put  them  on  a  level  with  foreign  production,  and  because  I  want 
facts  without  the  color  of  politics  in  them  that  I  have  been  an  ear- 
nest advocate  of  this  commission  from  the  time  the  proposition  was 
first  made  in  either  branch  of  Congress.  In  view  of  the  results  to 
be  obtained,  even  if  this  examination  should  take  two  years,  we 
ought  willingly  to  give  those  two  years  to  get  at  a  solid  basis  for  a 
permanent  tariff. 

Our  industries  are  prejudiced,  our  investors  are  hesitating  for  fear 
of  the  action  of  Congress  when  Congress  does  not  consult  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  country,  but  threatens  a  guerrilla  warfare  all 
along  the  line,  on  t}ie  principle,  "  when  you  see  a  head,  hit  it."  A 
reckless  change  in  one  link  of  the  chain  of  connected  industries  in- 
tercepts the  whole  line  of  prosperity  and  may  precipitate  disaster 
and  panic.  We  have  no  right  to  strike  such  blows  without  notice 
to  enterprises  which  have  grown  up  under  the  encouragement  of  our 
existing  laws. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  SPRINGER]  and  other  gentle- 
men have  ridiculed  the  Ways  and  Mears  Committee  because  that 
committee,  with  its  partial  light,  has  net  come  in  promptly  with  a 
bill  for  the  entire  revision  of  the  tariff.  To  me  it  is  a  new  theory 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  knows  more  than  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  To  me  it  is  a  new  proposition  that'a  man 
elected  to  Congress  becomes  thereby  so  great  and  so  omniscient  that 
he  can  learn  nothing  from  the  people  who  stand  behind  him.  I  have 
served  many  years  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  oldest  in 
priority  of  service  of  its  present  members;  and  never  did  we  listen  to 
evidence  submitted  to  us  by  practical  men  without  finding  new  light 
import;1. nt  to  oar  conclusions,  and  leaching  ns  that  behind  the  wit- 
ness were  other  witnesses  whom  wo  ought  to  hear  and  could  consult 
to  our  profit. 

How  is  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  wheji  a  man,  coming  from  the  people 
as  lT"Representative,  stands  in  that  area  and  takes  the  oath  which 
you  administer  to  him,  some  political  transubstantiation  takes  place, 
some  divine  consecration  and  afflatus  which  lets  into  his  darkened 
soul,  as  one  of  the  people,  th"e  genius  of  knowledge,  the  genius  of 
truth,  and  the  genius  of  wisdom  f  Did  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
who  ridiculed  this  proposition,  feel,  when  lie  stood  there,  the  incom- 
ing of  the  heavenly  light!  If  he  did,  sir.  the  gift  to  communicate 
it  to  the  House  was  not  imparted  to  him  at  the  same  time.  [Laughter.] 
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No,  sir;  this  country  is  vaster  than  any  man  in  this  House.  The 
interests  of  this  country  are  beyond  the  grasp  of  any  man  on  this  floor. 
Take  one  single  industry,  and  where  will  you  find  three  men  who 
can  trace  it  from  the  coal,  or  the  raw  material,  through  its  machin- 
ery to  its  final  product  put  upon  the  market?  Where  is  the  man  in 
this  House  who  can  thus  trace  the  silk  thread,  or  even  the  cotton 
thread,  and  tell  you  how  much  labor  there  is  in  it,  and  how  much 
that  labor  needs  to  protect  it  against  the  cheaper  labor  of  the  Old 
World  ?  Who  can  rise  in  his  place  and  tell  you  what  it  costs  abroad 
to  produce  it,  what  it  costs  at  home  to  produce  it,  and  what  rate  is 
adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  our  home  competition  with  the  for- 
eign article  ? 

We  know  that  we  do  not  know  the  facts  which  are  known  by  the 
practical  operators  of  the  industries  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  the 
arrant  nonsense  of  a  vain  imagination  or  a  conceited  mind  that 
attempts  to  declare  itself  able  unassisted  to  revise  the  tariff  on 
between  two  and  three  thousand  articles  in  such  a  way  as  will  best 
promote  the  highest  interests  of  the  country.  [Applause.]  If  this 
is  so,  then  this  measure  is  due  to  our  enterprising  and  laborious  peo- 
ple. The  people  have  demanded  it  by  petitions  signed  by  unnum- 
bered thousands.  Organizations  of  labor  have  demanded  it ;  repre- 
sentatives of  agricultural  industry  have  demanded  it;  and  the  very 
men  who  adhere  to  the  theories  of  those  who  oppose  this  commission 
have  given  special  reasons  for  it. 

I  will  ask  the  Clerk  to  read  from  the  declaration  of  a  gentleman 
in  New  York,  who  is  an  advocate  of  the  proposition  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  HEWITT.]  I  ask  to  have  read  from 
the  remarks  of  D.  0.  Bobbins,  of  New  York,  what  he  says  in  regard 
to  past  experiences  in  endeavors  to  reform  the  tariff  by  a  committee 
of  this  House. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Should  a  commission  meet  to  consider  the  claims  of  rival  industries,  without 
regard  to  any  basis  of  action,  we  shall  have  revived  the  old  and  Ions  continued 
scramble  for  favor  at  the  hands  of  Congress ;  and  we  should  probably  obtain  a  con- 
glomerate bill  in  repetition  of  the  errors  committed  by  the  late  Hon.  Mr.  Wood,  when 
•chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  MORRISON,  his 
predecessor.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Wood  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  simplify- 
ing of  the  customs  list  was  all  that  was  required ;  and  he  did  it,  by  placing  man- 
ufactured articles  in  great  variety  on  the  free  list,  while  he  placed  raw  materials, 
because  fewer  in  number,  on  the  taxable  list,  and  so  reintroduced  to  the  taxable 
from  the  free  list  at  least  one-third  of  all  the  grain  made  in  1870  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  David  A.  Wells.  Mr.  MORRISON,  his  predecessor,  conceived  a  simi- 
lar idea,  and  placed  on  the  free  list  a  long  line  of  manufactures,  upon  which  the 
Government  derived  but  a  small  income,  and  stumbled  practically  into  more  errors 
than  Mr.  Wood.  Most  surely  we  have  had  enough  of  this  ignorant  tinkering  with 
the  tariff. 

Mr.  KASSON.  That  is  a  business  man's  view  of  the  boasted  capa- 
city of  your  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  frame  tariff  bills  out  of 
their  inner  consciousness.  He  proceeds  to  say : 

England  had  the  sagacity  to  see  that  a  nation  with  access  to  and  choice  of 
all  markets  can  generally  afford  to  make  her  own  market  an  open  market  in  re- 
turn ;  while  a  nation  with  less  commercial  facilities,  which  is  our  own  situation 
at  present,  with  no  important  market  for  manufacturers  but  the  home  market, 
must  insure  this  market  to  her  manufacturers,  or  they  will  be  driven  to  the  waM, 
at  a  more  or  less  remote  period,  by  excess  of  production  elsewhere,  if  not  by  im- 
mediate competition. 

Although  this  gentleman  says,  "I  believe  in  the  nearest  approach 
to  free  trade  possible,"  he  has  the  candor  further  on  to  say  : 

We  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  protection,  however  distasteful  this  maybe 
to  the  theorist  or  sentimental  philosopher :  because  the  wealth  of  a  nation  con- 


M  ranch  in  tho  skill  of  her  workmen  aa  in  the  education  of  the  maaaea.  We 
cannot  dispense  with  skillful  industries,  as  skillful  industries  increase  national 
wealth,  &o. 

There  is  the  declaration  of  a  commercial  representative  in  this 
direct  connection  recently  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  New  York  City.  ''Although,"  he  says,  4<  I  believe  in 
the  nearest  approach  to  free  trade  possible,"  he  immediately  adds, 
"I  look  upon  protective  duties  as  exceptional,  but  necessary,  not 
to  be  dispensed  with  eo  long  as  the  manufacturer  is  for  any  reason 
not  on  a  level  with  his  foreign  competitor." 

So  you  find  it  admitted  in  commercial  circles,  as  you  do  in  nearly 
every  branch  of  business  in  this  country,  with  every  intelligent  man 
of  business,  that  the  principle  of  protection  must  be  observed.  And 
I  repeat,  as  I  stated  in  my  opening,  the  whole  point  is  involved  in 
this  :  if  you  are  for  free  trade,  vote  against  this  inquiry  by  the  com- 
mission; if  you  are  "for  revenue  only,"  vote  against  this  inquiry, 
because  we  can  find  the  necessary  facts  on  file  as  statistics  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  showing  what  revenue  the  articles  will  yield 
at  a  certain  rate  of  duty.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  believe  that  pro- 
tection is  necessary  to  any  extent,  incidental  or  absolute,  you  want 
the  information  to  be  obtained  through  this  commission  in  order  to 
know  how  to  fix  your  duty  with  reference  to  the  competitive  char- 
acter of  the  industry  in  relation  to  the  articles  we  import.  There  is 
HO  escape  from  that  conclusion. 

But  the  free-trader  has  a  way  of  his  own.  He  insists  that  pure 
reason  determines  this  whole  question  of  political  economy.  You 
are  to  learn  it  from  books.  If  facts  stand  in  his  way  he  denies  the 
facts.  Anything  in  the  way  of  pure  reason  must  give  way  to  pure 
reason.  That  is  the  whole  doctrine  of  free  trade.  Others  of  us 

Mr.  COX,  of  New  York.    The  gentlemasi  is  misunderstood. 

Mr.  KASSON.  Excuse  me,  if  you  please.  Others  of  us  appeal  to 
facts,  believing  proper  economic  ^principles  are  obtained  by  the  in- 
ductive method.  We  reason  from  facts  and  their  results  to  our 
principles.  [Mr.  Cox,  of  New  York,  rose.}  Excuse  me.  Free- 
traders believe 

Mr.  COX,  of  New  York.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  he  is  misunderstood  on  this  side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  KASSON.  Excuse  me.  I  really  wish  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  to  excuse  me.  I  desire  to  be  courteous,  but  I  beg  the  gen- 
tleman to  excuse  me. 

Mr.  WILSON.  The  gentleman  from  New  Yonk  has  stated  that  you 
are  misunderstood  on  this  side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  COX,  of  New  York.  He  advises  us  how  to  vote.  The  gentle- 
man said  those  in  favor  of  protection  would  vote  for  this  inquiry, 
did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  KASSON.     Then  you  will  not  excuse  me  ? 

Mr.  COX,  of  New  York.  I  am  intervening  for  your  comfort,  and 
beg  you  will  make  yourself  more  explicit. 

Mr.  KASSON.     I  will  do  it  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  COX,  of  New  York.  Did  you  not  say  those  in  favor  of  protec- 
tion to  any  extent  should  vote  for  this  inquiry  f 

Mr.  KASSON.  Yes;  they  will  vote  for  this  inquiry  to  learn  nil 
the  facts,  so  that  equal  justice  may  be  done  to  all  interests. 

Mr.  COX,  of  New  York.  And  that  those  who  are  for  revenue  only 
will  vote  the  other  way  f 

Mr.  KASSON.  Yds ;  that  those  who  are  "  for  revenue  only  "  have 
no  occasion  to  vote  for  it. 
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Mr.  COX,  of  New  York.     I  am  glad  you  draw  the  line  so  distinctly. 

Mr.  KASSON.     I  do  draw  it,  and  I  draw  it  with  distinctness. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.    All  right. 

Mr.  COX,  of  New  York.     Much  obliged  to  you  for  your  speech. 

Mr.  KASSON.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker;  the  free-trader  reasons  some- 
what this  way,  and  I  wish  to  say  in  passing  that  the  difference  be- 
tween men  "for  revenue  only"  and  free-traders,  or  that  difference 
which  seems  to  exist,  is  really  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 
When  this  question  was  up  some  years  ago,  the  logical  free-trade  men 
went  directly  as  a  legitimate  result  to  the  abolition  of  all  the  custom- 
houses because  they  were  a  restriction  on  trade,  which  was  against 
the  correct  principles  of  political  economy.  Direct  taxation  was  the 
only  just  taxation,  to  be  applied  equally  to  all  values  irrespective  of 
domestic  or  foreign  origin. 

Now,  sir,  the  reasoning  of  the  free-trader  is  peculiar.  He  insists 
that  correct  political  economy  requires  free  trade  in  order  to  national 
prosperity ;  and  that  a  high  tariff  is  inconsistent  with  prosperity. 
We  point  to  the  facts.  Our  facts  are  distorted  because  hostile  to  their 
theory.  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  CARLISLE]  said:  a  As  a 
general  rule  people  cannot  afford  to  sell  where  they  are  not  permitted 
to  buy  what  they  need  with  the  proceeds  of  their  sale."  That  means 
that  we  cannot  sell  to  Europe  because  we  cannot  buy  with  proceeds 
of  sale  in  return  under  our  tariff.  We  point  to  the  facts.  We  admit 
that  we  have  as  against  most  European  goods  a  high  duty — some 
of  them  call  it  prohibitory — a  fact  which  by  the  laws  of  free  trade 
should  prohibit  us  from  selling  to  Europe.  The  theory  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  CARLISLE]  says  :  "No ;  that  cannot  be  so, 
because  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  free-trade  philosophy  is 
that  you  must  buy  or  you  cannot  sell." 

Well,  sir,  I  turn  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, and  I  find  on  the  first  page  the  magnificent  result  for  1881  of  a 
trade  of  $1,675,000,000  "  larger  than  during  any  previous  year  in  the 
history  of  the  country."  I  look  to  the  total  exports  and  find  them 
nine  hundred  and  two~millions,  declared  to  be  "  larger  than  during 
any  previous  year ;"  imports,  six  hundred  and  forty-two  millions, 
"  larger  than  the  value  of  such  imports  during  any  preceding  year" 
except  1880.  I  find  trade  goes  on  under  this  high  tariff  with  un- 
precedented prosperity,  utterly  dwarfing  all  results  ever  obtained 
under  the  revenue  tariffs  of  1846  and  1857 — the  most  dogmatic  the- 
ories of  free  trade  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  also  contested  my  argument  touch- 
ing the  beneficial  effect  of  protection  in  increasing  home  consump 
tion  of  the  products  of  agriculture.  My  argument  was  that  a  pros- 
perous laboring  class  whose  industries  are  sustained  by  a  proper 
protection  consumes  more  of  the  cereal  products  of  the  country  than 
they  otherwise  would ;  that  diversity  of  industries  is  always  a  ben- 
efit to  agriculture.  Against  that  he  says— I  have  not  his  speech 
before  me,  but  will  quote  it — that  a  far  greater  percentage  was 
exported 

Mr.  CARLISLE.  A  greater  percentage  of  the  total  amount  of  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  KASSON.  Yes,  a  greater  percentage  of  the  total  amomrfcjaf 
production  was  exported  under  the  present  tariff  system  than  in  the 
last  free-trade  year,  1859.  Well,  I  ventured  to  interrupt  him,  and 
this  colloquy  appears  in  his  speech : 

Mr.  CARLISLE.  The  exports  of  Indian  corn  in  1860  amounted  to  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  product,  but  in  1880  they  amounted  to  6.34  per  cent., 
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pel  .  dil.  ol   the  entire  prodm  t. 

Mr.  KASSON.  I  would  like,  if  the  gentleman  would  allow  me,  to  ask  him  in  this 
connection  if  the  proper  way  to  test  the  consumption  is  not  to  make  the  ealcnla 
tion  on  a  per  capita  IUMS  and  not  the  amount  exported.  And  also  I  would  auk 
the  gentleman  if  lie  has  taken  into  consideration  the  increased  production  of  our 
cereals  by  reason  of  the  development  of  agricultural  machinery  since  18CO,  which 
de\  eloped  agriculture  in  the  West  enormously  and  produced  tne  surplus? 

Mr.  CABLIBLB.  In  response  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  I  will  state  that  I 
«m  now  simply  dealing  with  an  argument  which  asserts  that  the  protecth  e  >\  -tem 
it>elf  lias  (Kilted  a  home  market  for  a  larger  proportion  of  onr  agricultural  pro- 
ducts than  existed  before;  and  I  am  showing  by  the  statistics  that  in  fact  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  such  products  is  now  compelled  to  go  abroad  for  a  market 
than  in  is.'.o  or  iMio,  when  we  had  a  revenue-tariff  system. 

Mr.  KASSON.  But  does  that  meet  the  argument  unless  you  take  notice  of  the 
un  at  increase  front  the  source  which  I  have  stated  and  the  surplus  arising  from 
the  introduction  of  improved  machinery,  a  surplus  which  could  not  be  consumed 
at  homo  or  disposed  of  abroad  ? 

I  have  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  information,  whose 
answer  I  have  here  in  my  hand,  and  I  find  my  statement  verified  by 
t  he  tacts. 

I  find  in  1850  (i.e.,  for  the  year  1849)  the  percentage  of  the  total  pro- 
duct of  wheat  exported  was  only  seventy-seven  hundred ths  of  1  per 
cent.;  in  1860,  (for  the  year  1859,)  as  the  gentleman  has  stated,  it 
was  2.40  per  cent.,  and  in  1881  it  was  30.22  per  cent.,  which  was  a 
most  gratifying  feature  of  our  trade  that  year.  But  when  you  look 
at  the  home  consumption,  per  capita,  in  the  same  official  tables  you 
find  in  1850  only  4.35  bushels  consumed  per  capita ;  in  1860,  5.37 
bushels  ;  while  in  1881,  under  the  protective  tariff,  it  was  6.76  bush- 
els in  consumption  per  capita  in  this  country.  These  figures  sustain 
precisely  my  declaration  that  the  farmer's  best  interests  demand  pro- 
tected labor  and  prosperous  employment,  which  enables  the  farmer 
to  sell  his  products  as  far  as  possible  at  home  and  save  the  cost  of 
exportation  abroad.  That  is  tho  statement  for  wheat.  Now,  as  to 
Indian  corn  I  find  a  similar  result.  In  1860  it  was  forty-huudredths 
of  1  per  cent,  exported,  while  in  1881  it  rose  to  5£  per  cent,  of  an  enor- 
mously increased  crop.  The  consumption  per  capita  in  1860  was 
26.57  bushels,  and  in  1881 31.59  bushels.  So  I  find  that  if  my  honored 
friend  from  Kentucky 

Mr.  CARLISLE.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  there  to  ask  if  it 
is  not  a  fact  that  the  consumption  per  capita  includes  as  well  that 
portion  of  the  grain  which  is  used  for  seed  purposes  ?  It  is  not  con- 
fined alone,  to  what  they  consume,  but  to  what  is  used  in  other  neces- 
sary ways  as  well. 

Mr.  KASSON.  I  took  the  same  data  for  both  periods,  so  that  the 
comparison  is  absolutely  perfect.  The  data  are  the  same  from  which 
the  gentleman  drew  his  own  conclusions,  though  he  omitted  the  data 
for  consumption.  All  the  facets  are  certified  from  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics. So  I  find  the  proposition  absolutely  sustained,  that  the -con- 
sumption per  capita  was  notably  greater  in  times  of  prosperity  se- 
cured by  protection  than  at  a  time  when  a  mere  revenue  tariff  was 
in  operation. 

In  further/ reply  to  the  gentleman  I  read  the  following  from  the 
annual  statistical  report  of  1881 : 

The  value  of  the  products  of  agriculture  exported  from  tho  United  States  dur- 
ing the  years  1830,  1840,  1850,  I860,  1870,  and  1881,  respectively,  showed  a  fluctua- 
tion of  only  about  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  exports  of  domestic  merchan- 
dise. This  indicates  that  tho  growth  of  the  exportation  of  commodities  other  than 
products  of  agriculture,  chiefly  products  of  manufacture,  kept  pace  with  tho 
astonishing  growth  of  the  exportation  of  the  products  of  agriculture. 

I  shall  not,  Mr.  Speaker,  go  over  the  argument  so  ably  presented 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McKiNLEY]  as  to  the  condition  of 
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•our  industries  during  the  period  which  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
characterized  as  the  "  golden  era."  I  have  here  in  this  old  book,  pub- 
lished in  1850,  the  testimony  as  to  the  exact  condition  of  things  at 
that  time,  as  shown  by  a  meeting  of  the  iron  interests  of  the  country, 
in  the  presence  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  HEWITT,]  he 
being  a  member  of  the  convention,  of  its  committee  on  resolutions, 
and  protesting  against  that  condition  as  one  of  ruin,  and  demanding 
relief  by  an  increase  of  the  tariff. 

But  referring  to  that  gentleman,  sir,  reminds  me  that  in  the  open- 
ing of  his  elaborate  speech,  where  he,  like  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, denied  many  of  the  arguments  if  not  the  fundamental  prop- 
ositions of  my  opening  speech  on  this  subject,  he  made  a  very  proper 
and  legitimate  attack  upon  me  by  citing  from  a  speech  of  1866,  in 
which  |  used  language  from  which  he  quoted  partial  extracts.  But 
I  used  it  with  reference  to  rates  of  tariff,  believing  them  extrava- 
gantly high  at  the  time,  while  that  gentleman  would  imply  that  I 
used  it  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  free  trade,  although,  in  the  same 
speech,  I  declared  myself  in  favor  of  protection  where  it  was  needed. 

Having  myself  always  recognized  the  fundamental  principles  of 
protection,  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  absolute  benefit  to  the  manu- 
factures of  the  country  from  an  extravagantly  high  tariff,  promoting 
excessive  and  ruinous  competition  in  our  home  markets. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York  had  made 
this  attack  upon  my  consistency  I  naturally  supposed  his  own  rec- 
ord must  be  consistent  and  free  from  the  shadow  of  mutation.  Judge 
of  my  surprise  when  I  traced  him  by  speeches  and  letters  and  reso- 
lutions all1  the  way  up  from  1848,  when  he  bolted  the  Democratic 
ticket  and  supported  Taylor  to  get  a  protective  tariff,  and  found  him 
an  ardent  advocate  of  protection  until  very  recently.  And  even  so 
late  as  1870  he  insisted  that  steel  rails  should  be  protected  at  the  then 
existing  rate  of  tariff,  And  so  on  throughout  his  record  until  a  recent 
period  he  has  been  a  more  earnest  advocate  of  protection  than  I 
myself  have  been. 

In  1848,  at  Trenton,  during  the  Taylor  campaign,  he  delivered  an 
address  which  was  published  in  the  State  Gazette  of  that  city,  and 
offered  certain  resolutions  to  the  meeting,  also  published  there,  and 
which  I  find  reproduced  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  October  25, 
1880.  In  the  address  he  says  : 

Protection  to  American  manufactures  is  nothing  bnt  protection  to  labor  and 
laborers.  The  value  of  every  manufacture  is  made  up  entirely  of  the  wages  paid 
to  produce  it.  Coal  and  iron  in  the  mines  cost  nothing,  &o.  *  *  *  Mr.  HEWITT 
continued  that  he  was  not  a  "Whig,  but  a  Democrat ;  still  he  went  for  protection 
now,  and  should  support  General  Taylor  because  he  would  sign  a  bill  to  protect 
American  labor,  &c. 

The  resolutions  which  he  offered  elaborate  his  argument,  that  both 
the  laborer  and  the  farmer  needed  a  protective  tariff,  even  in  the 
^'golden  era"  of  the  Walker  revenue  system.  I  quote  only  one  of 
these  resolutions,  as  follows : 

That  hence  arises  the  necessity  for  a  tariff,  which  properly  devised  is  merely 
a  system  whereby  the  price  of  labor,  which  naturally  results  under  a  free  and  eco- 
nomical government,  is  prevented  from  being  reduced  to  the  pauper  level  of  labor 
which  just  as  naturally  results  under  governments  when  the  first  fruits  of  labor, 
instead  of  being  secured  to  the  hand  that  earns  them,  are  filched  away  in  order 
to  maintain  the  costly  splendor  of  thrones  and  the  idle  extravagance  of  an  ener- 
vated aristocracy. 

The  whole  record  may  be  found  in  the  speech  of  my  friend  from 
New  Jersey,  [Mr.  BREWER,]  in  the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  of 
April  9,  1882. 
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1  take  tin-  foliowiii"-  eXtractfl  Irotn  iin  original  i-diti«m  of  t ho  pro- 
<'ecdiiiLis  oi 'i  In-  Trenton  iron  convention  of  December,  1849. 

<  •itinniiitee  (iii  resolutions,  of  which  tin-  gentleman  from  New 
York  was  ;i  member,  reported  fifteen  resolutions.  Touching  the 
"golden  er:i  "  of  the  Robert  .1.  \Yalkertarilfof  1846,  so  much  boasted 
by  the  oeir.h  man  from  Kentucky  and  others,  1  quote  from  the  fifth 
resolution  as  follows: 

That  tbe  business  is  now  prostrated  and  widespread  ruin  threatened  because 
.-\jM.s.-d  to  i lifin.  and  that  an  efficient  remedy  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
jw-tion  of  the  (ieneral  Government. 

Here  is  what  ho  and  his  contention  thought  then  of  my  argument 
that  prosperous  home  manufactures  also  benefit  agriculture: 

11.  Resolved,  That  the  employment  of  labor  in  manufactures,  by  diverting  a  large 
amount  from  agriculture,  insures  a  home  market  arid  better  prices  to  the  farmer. 

And  in  his  thirteenth  resolution,  which  I  give  entire : 

]••{.  It  wired,  therefore,  That  the  protection  which  this  convention  desires  is 
protection  for  the  Government  against  frauds  upon  the  revenue ;  for  the  Importer 
against  dishonest  competition;  fof  the  producer  against  the  unnatural  fluctua- 
tions of  trade;  for  the  consumer  against  high  prices  of  iron,  which  are  rendered 
inevitable  by  t  lie  absence  of  domestic  production;  for  the  laborer  against  tbe  meager 
rewards  which  a  narrow  field  for  employment  must  occasion;  and  for  the  farmer 
and  planter  against  the  obvious  disadvantages  of  a  single  market  and  the  loss  of 
intrinsic  value  entailed  upon  his  produce  by  the  expense  of  transporting  it  abroad. 

These  are  to  be  added  to  the  resolutions  at  Trenton  in  1848  which 
the  gentleman  probably  remembers.  I  will  now  ask  the  Clerk  to 
read  from  this  book  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  published  in  1850,  the 
marked  clause  on  the  subject  of  wages,  to  which  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Now,  then,  if  we  must  make  iron  in  this  country  in  competition  with  English 
labor  it  is  very  clear  what  must  be  done.  The  laborer  must  take  less  wages.  In 
other  words,  he  must  not  think  of  a  sayings  fund.  Then,  like  the  English  opera- 
tive, he  must  eat  less  meat  and  use  inferior  food.  And  then  his  wife  must  dis- 
pense with  all  the  little  comforts  that  make  home  home;  and  then  his  children 
must  be  imprisoned  in  the  cotton-factory  as  soon  as  they  can  walk  instead  of  go- 
ing to  school ;  and  he  must  finally  become  almost  as  soulless  as  the  machinery  ne 
guides.  But  the  laborer  protests  against  such  degradation,  and  the  farmer  against 
any  diminution  in  the  consumption  of  his  products  ;  and  humanity  protests  a.uainst 
the  whole  scheme  as  a  step  backward,  and  as  shocking  to  the  Christian  spirit  of 
the  age. 

Mr.  BUTTERWORTH.    Who  is  the  author  of  that  ? 

Mr.  KASSON.  The  letter  is  signed  "  Cooper  and  Hewitt."  It  is  a 
letter  first  appearing  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  in  the  fame  "  golden 
era"  of  the  Robert  J.  Walker  tariff  of  1846  which  they  now  want  to 
restore  on  that  side  of  the  House,  and  was  written  in  condemnation 
of  the  effect  of  that  tariff  on  the  great  interests  he  at  that  time  iep- 
resented.  I  shall  soon  show  the  same  positions  held  by  him  as  late 
as  1870.  In  his  speech  the  other  day,  nevertheless,  he  rushes  wildly 
against  liis  own  long  record,  and  says : 

But  the  truth  is  that  the  tariff  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 

That  is,  with  laborers'  wages. 

•  I  will  not  say  "nothing  to  do;"  it  has  an  influence  for  evil,  but  it  has  no  influence 
for  good ;  it  cannot  create  good  times ;  it  cannot  create  high  wages ;  it  cannot  gi  v« 
employment  except  in  one  single  contingency,  to  which  I  shall  recur  hereafter ; 
ana  in  that  contingency  it  was  powerless  fipm  1875  to  1878  inclusive. 

Now,  then,  I  take  my  first  proposition,  directly  antagonizing  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  1  assert  that  legislation  cannot  create  value  nor  can  it  determine  the  rate 
of  wages.  The  issue  is  fairly  made  up. 

I  feel  it  necessary  to  make  this  statement,  because  many  persons  who  have  not 
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given  much  reflection  to  this  subject  seem  to  think  that  there  is  some  potency  in 
legislation  which  can  add  value  to  the  forces  of  nature. 

But,  sir,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  seems  to  regard  facts  very 
much  as  the  artist  regards  the  plastic  clay,  a  substance  to  be  molded 
into  any  form  that  his  fancy  dictates,  and  that  fancy  changing  from 
moment  to  moment  even  during  the  speech  which  he  delivered,  for 
he  says  in  another  part  of  the  same  speech,  referring  to  the  duties 
imposed  by  the  early  Congresses  of  this  country: 

The  duty  imposed — 

I  quote  from  the  gentleman's  speech — 

added  to  the  price  of  the  article,  and  hence  as  this  article  was  raised  artificially 
in  price,  lahor  directed  to  its  production  would  be  better  rewarded  than  labor 
devoted  to  the  production  of  the  untaxed  articles. 

And  still,  in  the  same  paragraph  of  the  speech,  in  direct  antagonism 
to  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  and  denying  that 
legislation  could  have  any  effect  upon  wages  unless  it  be  injurious, 
he  says  again : 

Assuming  always  that  the  labor  and  capital  in  each  case  were  not  misapplied 
in  such  cases  the  revenue  duty  necessarily  becomes  protective,  the  labor  devoted 
to  the  production  of  the  protected  article  being  thus  better  paid. 

Not  yet  content  with  this  logical  swamp  in  which  he  plunges  us, 
he  adds  this  heading  to  the  next  paragraph  : 

"Wages  fixed  by  free  trade  and  not  by  protection. 

And  puts  it  in  capital  letters. 

Thus  you  see  the  inconsistencies  in  the  speech  itself.  And  I  have 
other  conflicts  noted  here  which  I  have  not  time  further  to  allude  to,  in 
which,  according  as  his  fancy  is  directed  toward  one  result  or  another, 
all  facts  become  plastic  clay  in  his  hand,  and  the  result  is  to  be  de- 
clared in  accordance  with  the  pet  theory  he  for  the  moment  supports. 
I  have  here  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  1867  as  a  commis- 
sioner to  the  international  exposition  at  Paris,  his  report  on  iron  and 
steel ;  and  the  burden  of  that  report  is  that  our  laborers  being  better 
paid  than  in  Europe  we  cannot  compete  with  the  labor  of  Europe 
without  protection.  In  one  of  his  former  productions,  which  I  have 
read,  I  think  he  puts  the  ratio  at  that  time  at  four  to  one  ;  that  is, 
the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  our  people  as  compared  with  the  wages 
paid  in  Europe. 

In  his  official  report  of  1867  (pages  46,  47)  he  speaks  ot— 

The  unpaid,  unfed,  and  unhappy  operatives  throughout  all  lands  in  which 
human  industry  is  now  weighed  down  by  the  effects  of  British  competition  based 
upon  superior  natural  resources. 

After  much  writing  upon  the  cheap  labor  of  England,  he  says  that 
we  can  either  throw  open  our  ports  to  foreign  iron  or—- 
We can  impose  such  a  duty  on  foreign  iron  as  will  make  up  for  the  differences 
in  the  amount  of  wages  paid  for  making  a  ton  of  iron  in  Europe  or  in  this  coun- 
try, less  the  expense  of  transportation. 

The  decision  of  this  question  is  mainly  of  interest  to  the  working  classes  them- 
selves, *nd  to  the  great  body  of  farmers,  &c. 

I  now  coine  down  to  1870,  and  to  the  subject  of  steel  rails.  Mr. 
Jay  Gould,  in, a  letter  addressed  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
[Mr.  HEWITT,,]  under  date  of  January  26,  1870,  asked  his  opinion, 
first  giving  his  own,  as  follows : 

rather  than  open  our  markets  to  such  a  formidable  competition  as  would  inevita- 
bly result  from  the  reduction  so  strongly  urged  in  the  memorial.  By  establishing 
extensively  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  on  our  own  soil  and  protecting  their  pro- 
duction by  a  tariff  which  would  effectually  prevent  the  importation  of  European 
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rails  to  any  great  extent,  we  could,  in  inv  opinion   be  largely  the  ga 
ran,  for  the  capital  invested  would  all'be  kept   in  tin-  ooontry. 
would  tind  constaat  and  'lucrative  employment,  and  the  general 
business  conld  not  fail  to  bo  beneficial.    I  am  at  a  loss  to  perceive  why 

contribute  so  large  an  amount  annuallv  to  build  up  the  trade  and  manufac 
foreign  countries  while,  our  own  interest-  are  saci  iliced  by  just  so  much. 

II.  !<    la  i  lie  reply  : 

Ni.\v  VoitK,  January  27,  1870. 

DKAK  Sit::  I  \»  -i:  leave  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  26th 
instant,  and  to  .state  that  I  not  only  fully  concur  in  the  views  which  you  exp'e^ 
in  regard  to  the  duties  on  steel  andiron  rails  but  am  at  a  loss  to  add  anything 
which  will  make  them  more  forcible.  And  I  venture  to  suggest  that  you  will 
allow  me  to  send  a  ropy  of  your  letter  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  fact  is  that  steel  and  iron  rails  can  be  made  in  suitable  localities  in  this 
country,  and  notably  on  the  line  of  the  Erie  Railway,  with  as  little  labor  as  in  any 
part  of  the  world  ;  and  the  only  reason  why  we  pay  more  for  American  rails  is  be- 
cause we  pay  a  higher  rate  for  the  labor  which  is  required  for  their  manufacture, 
but  for  no  greater  quantity  of  labor.  Free  trade  will  simply  reduce  the  wages  of 
labor  to  the  foreign  standard,  which  will  enable  us  to  sell  our  rails  in  competition 
Avitli  foreign  rails.  Hut  as  a  matter  of  course  theability  of  the  laborer  to  consume 
will  be  reduced  and  a  serious  loss  will  be  inflicted  on  commerce,  general  industry, 
and  the  business  of  the  railways  especially. 

The  only  reason  why  a  taritt'  is  necessary  is  to  supply  the  laborer  with  such 
wages  as  will  enable  liim  to  travel  and  consume  not  merely  the  necessaries  but 
some  of  the  luxuries  of  modern  civilization. 

Besides,  if  we  have  free  trade  we  cannot  expect  to  procure  our  supplies  from 
abroad  by  increased  shipments  of  grain ;  for  already  the  European  markets  take 
from  us  all  that  they  require,  and  no  amount  of  purchase  of  goods  from  them  will 
induce  them  to  buy  more  food  than  they  need,  and  which  they  now  take  as  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity. 

Faithfully,  yours, 

ABEAM  S.  HEWITT. 

JAY  GOULD,  Esq.,  President  Erie  Railway. 

It  was  then  thought  by  two  eminent  business  men  that  the  tarift 
legislation  had  something  to  do  with  wa^es. 

But  that  is  not  all.     Later  still  than  his  printed  speech,  in  speak- 
ing yesterday  of  the  question  of  steel  rails  and  the  profits  of  a  com- 
Sany  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  when  my  honored 
•ieud,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  denied 
that  any  such  dividend  had  been  made  by  Bessemer  steel  works  as 
alleged,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  shouted  with  dramatic  action 
to  the  House,  "I  have  got  the  proof  here,"  and  when  at  last  the 
House  was  quieted  and  listened  to  it,  what  did  they  hear  ?     Reread 
an  item  cut  out  of  a  newspaper,  headed  "An  award  to  J.  Edgar 
Thompson's  widow :" 

Judge  Ashman  yesterday  filed  an  adjudication  in  the  estate  of  J.  Edgar  Thomp- 
son, formerly  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  Company.  The  question 
was  whether  about  fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  stock  of  me  Pennsylvania 
Steel  Company,  which  had  recently  been  obtained  by  the  estate,  should  bo  regarded 
as  part  of  the  capital  of  the  estate  or  as  a  dividend  given  to  Mrs.  Thompson  abso- 
lutely. Judge  Ashman  took  the  latter  view,  and  awarded  the  property  to  the 
widow. 

Then  he  went  on  to  speak  of  a  50  per  cent,  dividend.  No  such  div- 
idend appears  in  this  article  at  all.  It  was  a  simple  award  of  a prop- 
erty that  had  been  acquired  in  some  way  by  the  estate  of  Thompson. 
And  thus  we  tind  the  gentleman  from  New  York  molding,  with  that 
thing  in  his  hand,  a  newspaper  slip  into  "evidence"  that  there  had 
been  a  50  per  cent,  dividend  at  the  steel  works  without  any  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  capital  stock,  or  the  evidence  that  even  a 
dividend  had  ever  been  declared  by  the  steel  works.  Not  content 
with  that,1  a  gentleman  who  understood  the  condition  of  facts  to  be 
different,  telegraphed,  and  received  this  reply,  that  it  was — 

A  distribution  of  stock,  but  not  a  dividend  ,  a  privilege  of  stockholders,  of  which 
Thompson's  estate  waa  one,  to  subscribe  for  a  certain  percentage  of  their  stock 
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holdings  at  par,  which  stock  was  purchased  from  large  stockholders  at  a  pre- 
mium. 

Thus  there  appears  no  annual  dividend  of  profits  at  all  in  it.  It 
•was  stock  purchased  by  the  estate  and  awarded  to  the  widow  as  of 
her  right,  presumably  under  the  provisions  of  some  will.  Now,  sir, 
when  such  gentlemen  claim  that  they  can  revise  the  tariff  "in  thirty 
days,"  and  when  they  have  no  more  respect  for  facts  than  to  assert 
deliberately  in  this  House,  without  a  scintilla  of  proof,  a  given  in- 
stance of  large  yearly  profits,  the  people  of  this  country  are  justified 
in  asking  us  to  go  out  of  this  House  and  find  some  other  means  for 
ascertaining  and  reporting  the  facts  as  they  are.  [Applause.] 

Still  the  gentleman  from  New  York  went  on  with  his  argument  in 
favor  of  free  trade  in  a  large  class  of  articles  which  agriculture  pro- 
duces, but  not  free  trade  in  manufactures  of  foreign  countries,  and 
so  I  find  him  using  all  through  his  speech  conflicting  arguments. 
But  I  find  in  the  main  that  wherever  he  touches  the  question  of  a 
revenue  tariff  or  of  free  trade  he  takes  the  views  sustained  by  the 
arguments  of  the  English  free-traders. 

I  ventured  to  remind  him,  at  the  time  he  was  making  his  speech, 
of  an  opinion  which  I  read  in  my  opening,  of  an  eminent  and  very 
aged  citizen  of  New  York,  without  calling  attention  to  the  relation- 
ship that  existed  between  him  and  that  citizen,  Mr.  Peter  Cooper. 
I  referred  to  that  as  the  evidence  of  a  man  ninety  years  of  age,  who 
had  passed  through  all  the  tariffs  of  the  country,  who  had  seen  their 
effects  on  the  industries  of  the  country  and  who  firmly  adhered  to 
the  protective  principle.  I  referred  to  his  opinion  as  one  that  would 
weigh  with  me,  who  am  not  his  son-in-law,  irrespective  of  any  per- 
sonal relationship.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  supposed  natur- 
ally (and  it  was  in  my  mind  as  an  added  point  that  he  was  closely 
related)  that  I  desired  to  call  attention  to  that  relationship.  And 
he  made  a  reply  to  me  which  he  said  he  quoted  from  one  of  his  own 
speeches  made  at  a  dinner-table ;  that  he  hoped  the  day  would  some 
time  come  when  Mr.  Peter  Cooper  would  be  referred  to  as  the  father- 
in-law  of  Mr.  HEWITT,  instead  of  the  latter  as  son-in-law  to  the 
former. 

I  gave  him  credit  for  a  witty  remark,  supposing  that  that  at  least 
was  an  American  product ;  but  a  little  later  I  opened  a  book  con- 
nected with  the  life  of  Prince  Talleyrand,  and  I  found  there  that  a 
certain  M.  de  St.  Aulaire  and  a  certain  Due  de  Gazes  stood  in  the 
relation  of  father-in-law  and  son-in-law  and  that  they  had  such  dif- 
ferent qualities  as  to  lead  Talleyrand  to  make  a  bon  mot  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  said  that  M.  de  St.  Aulaire  was  formerly  spoken  of  as  the 
father-in-law  of  Due  de  Gazes ;  but  now  the  Due  was  spoken  of  as 
the  son-in-law  of  M.  de  St.  Aulaire.  Well,  sir,  if  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  must  import  his  arguments  on  political  economy  from 
England  and  his  wit  from  France,  he  must  be  an  out-and-out  free- 
trader. [Great  laughter.] 

I  have  not  time  to  go  over  all  the  very  serious  arguments  which 
have  been  presented  and  which  have  been  so  thoroughly  canvassed 
on  this  floor.  After  listening  to  the  entire  arguments  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  upon  this  subject  so  far  as  practicable,  I  come  back  to  my 
propositions.  The  reduction  of  prices  in  this  country  has  not  been 
necessarily  produced,  and  always,  in  the  first  stage,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  protective  tariff.  But  through  the  second  degree  the 
protective  tariff  creating  the  industries  of  the  country,  protecting 
them,  fostering  them,  until  the  competition  of  our  home  manufact- 
ures grows  important  and  becomes  better  than  any  foreign  compe- 
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tition,  and  is  added  to  tho  foreign,  as  a  result  of  this  increased  com- 
petition prices  have  continually  fallen  in  this  country  to  the  benefit 
of  the  consumer. 

I  have  a  table  here  which  I  shall  print  in  part,  furnished  to  me  by 
;m  aged  man.  nearly  eighty  years  old,  who  lives  in  New  York  and  who 
remembers  tne  tariff  of  1816.  He  gives  the  prices  in  New  York  of 
faun  products  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  our  protective  tar- 
ills,  when  as  yet  there  was  no  great  Nortlnve.sl,  and  compares  those 
prices  with  tin-  prices  now.  lit-  also  gives  the  .prices  of  manufact- 
ured goods  at  that  time,  and  compares  them  with  the  prices  now. 
(See  appendix  C.) 

Summing  it  all  up,  while  manufactures  under  the  influence  of 
our  protective  and  fostering  care  have  continually  fallen  in  prices, 
have  enormously  fallen,  the  fall  varying  from  250  to  400  per  cent., 
t  he  products  of  the  farm  have  steadily  advanced  in  price  to  a  degree 
of  from  300  to  400  per  cent,  in  this  lapse  of  years,  making  an  aggre- 
uate  difference  to  the  profit  of  the  farmer  from  the  change  that  has 
been  effected  in  the  life-time  of  this  one  man  of  from  550  to  800  per 
cent.  Of  course,  inventions  of  machinery  and  other  improved  arts 
have  had  much  to  do  with  this  decrease  of  price ;  but  even  these  are 
largely  due  to  the  fostering  of  industries  by  legislation,  industries 
to  which  they  could  be  applied. 

Thus  it  cannot  fail  to  be  observed  by  any  test  that  you  can  apply 
to  it  that  a  protective  tariff  does,  logically  and  historically,  have 
the  effect  to  reduce  the  prices  of  manufactured  articles  continually 
from  year  to  year.  It  produces  the  great  domestic  competition  ; 
first,  studying  the  wants  of  the  market ;  second,  with  less  cost  of 
transportation,  being  nearer  home ;  and  third,  the  £reat  increase  in 
domestic  capital  reducing  rates  of  interest,  lightening  rates  of  taxa- 
tion, seeking  investment  everywhere,  and  always  developing  new 
sources  of  national  prosperity 'and  new  diversities  of  industry. 

Now,  if  your  legislation  tends  to  break  down  these  industries,  if 
you  do  not  inquire  so  as  to  be  sure  that  they  can  be  maintained,  if 
you  deal  recklessly  with  them,  you  will  destroy  home  competition, 
substitute  for  it  foreign  competition  alone,  with  the  added  cost  of 
transportation  both  ways,  and  with  all  the  embarrassments  of  a  dis- 
tant market  you  diminish  home  consumption  and  send  our  wealth 
abroad  to  enrich  foreign  lands  at  the  expense  of  your  own.  Agri- 
culture will  then,  as  in  the  past,  bear  its  large  share  of  the  distress 
which  comes  with  financial  panics  and  prostrated  industries. 

I  say  this  not  because  I  am  for  one  interest  of  the  country  alone ; 
I  am  for  all  its  interests.  I  want  to  sustain  agriculture  with  all  the 
power  that  my  information  in  connection  with  legislation  can  give 
me.  I  want  to  sustain  manufactures  to  the  point  where  there  is  such 
reason  able  profit  made  that  they  are  encouraged  and  can  be  maintained 
here  in  our  midst,  among  our  people  and  at  their  doors.  And  I  will 
sustain  every  other  industry  as  far  as  my  ability  goes.  I  wish  to  aid 
our  diversified  industries  more  than  I  ever  did  before,  for  my  State 
has  under  its  soil  coal  beds  inexhaustible.  I  have  seen  farmers  sud- 
denly become  rich  by  the  discovery  of  coal  mines  on  their  farms. 
And  they  know,  against  all  your  doctrines  of  free  trade,  that  if  you 
break  down  manufacturing  industries  you  will  break  down  railroad 
construction  and  transportation,  break  down  other  enterprises,  and 
will  destroy  largely  the  value  of  this  inestimable  gift  of  Divine  Prov- 
idence which  underlies  the  rich  soil  of  Iowa. 

We  must  bear  all  these  interests  in  mind ;  they  are  entitled  to 
protection.  And  when  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  TUCKER] 
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and  others  say  there  is  no  power  under  the  Constitution  to  impose  a 
duty  for  anything  but  revenue,  not  even  to  secure  incidental  pro- 
tection, except  what  inevitably  results  from  such  duties,  as  was  said 
by  the  gentlemen  from  Kentucky,  I  have  but  to  point  those  gentle- 
men to  the  act  of  Congress  of  1789  drawn  by  Hamilton  and  signed 
by  Washington,  the  first  act  upon  this  subject,  which  in  its  first 
section  declared  "the  encouragement  and  protection  of  manufact- 
ures" to  be  "  necessary."  Did  not  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
two  years  after  its  signature,  know  its  meaning  ?  From  that  day 
to  this  the  doctrine  has  been  maintained.  From  that  day  to  this 
there  has  been  a  great  party,  and  usually  a  triumphant  party,  main- 
taining the  doctrine  of  protection  to  all  the  great  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Do  you  desire  an  ocean  to  lie  forever  between  you  and  your  sup- 
plies ?  Do  you  believe  the  Christian  millennium  has  come,  and  that 
there  never  will  be  war  to  interrupt  our  commerce  with  Europe  ?  You 
dare  not  allow  your  country,  in  those  interests  which  are  indispensa- 
ble to  her  independence,  to  fall  into  dependence  upon  foreign  coun- 
tries. To-day  the  weakness  of  England  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  bread 
necessary  to  feed  her  people  must  come  across  seas,  and  in  case  of  naval 
war  the  interruption  of  her  communications  would  bring  starvation 
to  her  people.  Once  already  it  has  withheld  her  from  entering  into 
war  with  Russia.  She  is  chained  in  her  international  action  by  her 
dependence  upon  the  Mediterranean  and  this  shore  of  the  Atlantic 
for  her  supplies  of  food.  At  the  outbreak  of  our  recent  war  we  were 
dependent  upon  foreign  supplies  for  clothing  for  our  Army,  but  at 
that  time  our  ships  could  still  bring  it  to  us  until  our  mills  got  to 
work  under  new  impulses  and  furnished  the  material  for  clothing  our 
Army. 

No,  gentlemen,  it  concerns  the  independence  of  your  country,  it 
concerns  the  independence  of  North  and  South  alike  in  the  future, 
to  have  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  manufactures  as  well  as  food  pro- 
ducts, produced  in  our  midst  and  within  reach  of  our  hand.  We 
&re  approaching  that  national  condition  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  here  the  speech  made  at  the  Atlanta  exhibition  by 
the  president  of  the  National  Cotton  Planters'  Association.  It  shows 
how  the  tide  of  prosperity  which  has  been  flowing  over  this  country 
within  the  last  few  years  has  reanimated  the  South. 

I  quote  briefly  from  his  address  : 

Yes,  throughout  all  this  fair  domain,  from  east  to  west,  the  clarion  promise  of 
hope  for  the  i utttre  has  sounded  the  death-knell  to  bygones,  and  though  the  last 
census  told  for  us  a  not  unflattering  tale,  the  next  one  will  astonish  the  world. 
Our  mines,  forests,  and  streams,  and  other  natural  factors  of  wealth,  cry  out  and 
demand  that  they  shall  take  part  in  this  marvelous  race  of  civilization  by  which  we 
are  surrounded,  and  receive  their  just  recognition  from  the  capital  of  the  world, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  not  cry  in  vain. 

******  * 

"We  have  only  to  look,  my  friends,  at  our  surroundings,  and  reflect  that  4,000 
miles  of  new  railways  have  been  built  this  year  in  the  South,  and  nearly  entirely 
in  the  cotton  States,  adding,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000  per  mile,  $120,000,000  to  our  wealth, 
and  giving  us,  for  our  next  census  report  with  the  same  rate  of  increase  over  one 
billion  and  a  half  dollars  of  wealth  and  as  many  miles  of  railroads  as  the  entire 
Union  contained  in  18C5  over  and  above  and  without  counting  the  now  existing 
lines. 

******* 

The  building  of  our  great  railway  system  is  not  the  only  evidence  of  our  pro- 
gress, for  in  all  the  cotton  States  cotton-mills  and  manufacturing  enterprises  of 
many  kinds  are  being  started,  while  in  some  of  them  the  most  gigantic  mining 
•operations  are  being  undertaken. 

There  is  a  reinvigoration  and  reanimation  of  all  the  South  and  the 
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\v.  -r  under  the  influence  of  pj-otrrted  industries  such  as  has  never 
before  been  seen.  There  is  indeed  a  "new  South;"  and  this  is  but 
our  ot  the  clarion  notes  of  triumph  that  come  up  as  her  people  wit- 
the  great  prosperity  following  their  recent  development.  It  is 
evidence  that  they  are  welcoming  cotton-mills,  they  are  hailing 
manufactures,  they  are  enriching  themselves  by  mining  industries. 
They  are  clamoring  for  these  elements  of  Northern  prosperity  in  the 
;ii:i  irultmul  section  of  our  country  in  the  South  as  they  are  in  the 
great  West  to  which  I  belong.  Everywhere  they  want  various  fac- 
tories at  home ;  and  where  there  is  no  water-power  they  plant  them 
where  coal  mines  are  found;  and  wherever  they  come  property 
advances,  new  markets  are  created,  and  the  farmer  and  all  the  people 
know  that  it  is  a  welcome  evidence  and  element  of  new  prosperity. 
sir.  there  is  a  "  new  South,"  thank  God,  coming  up,  and  yet  to  be 
more  glorious  than  any  former  South  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
I  warn  gentlemen  to  beware  of  legislation  that  shall  crush  these 
incipient  movements  toward  a  new  and  powerful  element  of  pros- 
perity in  the  South. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  intended  to  say  something  of  the  leanings  of 
free  trade  toward  a  new  system  of  taxation  in  this  country.  I  have 
here  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  an  estimate  of  the  burdens  to  be 
imposed  upon  each  State  in  this  Union  if  the  free-trade  doctrines  are 
carried  to  their  legitimate  result,  which  is  inevitably  the  abolition 
of  cnstom-houses  and  the  substitution  of  a  system  of  direct  taxa- 
tion. "  Free  trade  aud  direct  taxation"  was  the  cry  a  few  years  ago, 
in  a  like  contest  with  that  which  we  are  now  passing  through. 
This  statement  clearly  and  distinctly  shows,  upon  the  basis  of  only 
1250,000,000  of  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  how 
much  will  fall  on  each  State  of  the  Union — on  agricultural  Iowa, 
agricultural  Louisiana,  and  every  other  State,  manufacturing  or 
non-manufacturing,  if  the  Democratic  party  shall  win  the  battle  for 
free  trade.  If  the  people  do  not  resist  this  effort  to  drag  the  coun- 
try at  the  tail  of  the  free-trade  car,  we  shall  logically  and  inevita- 
bly be  compelled  to  accept  the  other  branch  of  the  system,  and 
yield  to  "direct  taxation."  (See  appendix  A  for  table  of  direct 
taxation.) 

In  order  to  show  the  recklessness  with  which  it  is  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr^.  HEWITT]  to  deal  with  certain 'arti- 
cles— among  them  bituminous  coal,  iron  ore,  copper  ore,  and  wool — 
I  desire  to  show  the  late  development  of  these  interests.  I  have  ob- 
tained from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  a  statement  show  ing  the  extent 
of  the  interests  which  that  proposition  would  seriously  affect  if  not 
destroy.  For  example,  in  1859,  a  free-trade  year,  the  product  of  bitu- 
minous coal  was  only  6,218,000  tons ;  in  1880  it  was  42,700,000  tons. 
Yet  the  gentleman  proposes  to  deprive  this  industry  of  the  benefit 
of  the  present  system  ot  legislation,  irrespective  of  the  vast  army  of 
laborers  to  whom  it  gives  employment. 

In  respect  to  wool  (and  this  affects  the  farming  interest  through- 
out the  country  from  California  to  Maine)  the  statement  shows  the 
growth  of  that  branch  of  industry  to  have  been  from  1859,  75,000,000 
pounds,  to  1880,  264,000,000  pounds.  And  this  is  to  be  thrown  upon 
the  free  list  without  a  thought  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
people  who  would  protest  against  this  assault  on  their  interest,  or  of 
the  great  farmers'  capital  now  invested  in  it. 

Now,  sir,  that  is  an  indication,  and  only  one  indication,  of  the  effect 
upon  one  branch  of  agriculture  of  his  proposition,  which  includes  "all 
raw  materials."    I  have  alluded  to  the  prosperity  of  other  branches. 
2  KA 
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But  when  so  moderate  a  free-trader  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
claims  to  be  strikes  at  a  so  important  farmers'  interest  as  wool,  what 
shall  become  of  their  other  interests  when  Kentucky  free-traders  get 
in  their  blows  ?  What  is  to  become  of  the  vast  capital  invested  in 
sheep  if  you  are  to  strike  it  down  with  a  blow,  and  that  coming  from 
the  professed  friends  of  the  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  within  three  days  received  a  copy  of  the  London 
Times,  which  shows  the  effect  of  a  free-trade  tariff,  admitting  wool 
from  all  the  world  free  of  duty,  on  agriculture  in  England. 

Here  is  the  copy  of  the  Times  containing  the  article,  with  the  sig- 
nificant title,  Agricultural  Decline.  It  is  dated  April  19.  It  tills 
several  columns  of  that  journal.  I  will  read  from  a  summary  of  it 
contained  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  May  4.  It  says : 

Compared  with  1868  the  census  of  1881  shows  the  loss  of  sheep  during  the  thir- 
teen years  has  been  striking.  Not  a  county  in  England  fails  to  show  a  loss  in 
the  number  of  sheep.  During  thirteen  years  the  loss  of  sheep  has  been  5,548,000 ; 
in  Wales,  201,000;  Scotland,  381,000;  Ireland,  1,564,000.  Total  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  7,712,000.  This  loss  has  not  been  in  any  one  locality  or  season.  It  has 
been  general  and  continuous,  going  on  year  after  year,  showing  a  permanent 
decline  resulting  from  the  unprofitableness  of  the  sheep-growth. 

And  that  is  what  they  wish  to  make  unprofitable  here  by  doing 
what  England  has  done,  admitting  wool  from  all  countries  free  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  the  manufacturer  and  for  larger  exportation  of  woolen 
goods.  And  this,  too,  notwithstanding  (as  this  article  goes  on  to 
say)  a  great  increase  of  pasturage.  There  has  been  also  an  increased 
area  of  agricultu»e.  And  yet  there  is  a  dead  loss  of  both  capital  and 
profits  to  the  farmer. 

This  review  of  the  agricultural  decline  of  England  as  late  as  the 
19th  of  last  month,  and  covering  a  period  of  thirteen  years,  tells  you 
that  progressive  ruin  threatens  British  agriculture,  and  gives  the 
facts  to  prove  it.  It  comes,  too,  from  the  great  organ  of  British  free 
trade. 

I  will  print  some  extracts  from  the  summary  of  that  article,  and 
for  the  details  refer  gentlemen  to  the  London  Times  of  April  19, 1832. 
It  is  most  pertinent  to  this  discussion,  and  most  important  to  Amer- 
ican farmers. 

There  has  been  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle, 
and  the  increase  stands  good  as  a  whole.  Brtt.  taking  sheep  and  bullocks  together 
as  constituting  the  live  stock,  the  loss  has  been  a  great  one.  By  way  of  compari- 
son, the  Times  reduces  them  to  one  term  as  all  sheep  by  taking  each  head  of  cattle 
as  equivalent  to  six  sheep.  The  loss  in  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep,  reckoning 
each  head  of  cattle  as  six  sheep,  is  equal  at  the  end  of  thirteen  years  to  3,268.000 
sheep  in  England.  The  money  value  per  sheep  is  put  at  $12.50,  and  the  loss  of 
money  in  England  is  about  $41,000,000.  That  is  the  amount  of  farmers'  capital  in- 
vested in  sheep  and  cattle  alone  which  has  been  obliterated  in  Englariu  during  the 
thirteen  years.  In  Ireland  and  Wales  there  has  been  a  slight  increase,  but  Scot- 
land shows  a  decrease  ;  and  the  Times  says :  "  This  is,  indeed,  a  sorry  position  at 
the  close  of  thirteen  years  of  agricultural  toil,  and  expenditure,  and  application  of 
improved  methods  in  every  process  of  husbandry,  which  should  have  greatly  aug- 
mented the  head  of  live  stock  as  the  most  important  portion  of  the  visible  wealth 
of  the  farmer." 

This  loss  of  so  great  a  portion  of  the  farmers'  capital  invested  in  live  stock  is 
made  more  striking  because  the  decrease  has  taken  place  on  a  larger  area  of  cul- 
tivated land,  on  a  larger  area  of  land  devoted  to  pasturage,  and^m  a  greater  num- 
ber of  acres  devoted  to  the  keeping  of  a  smaller  number  of  animals.  In  1881  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  acres  under  permanent  pasture,  clover  grasses,  green 
crop8)fcand  root  crops  (not  including  potatoes)  is  3,377,000.  The  Times  says  that 
the  bulk  of  the  grass  .and  feeding  crops  are  realized  in  the  form  of  animal  produce^ 
and  their  value  is  roughly  measured  by  the  number  of  animals  which  they  feed. 
According  to  this,  instead  of  the  greater  acreage  of  1881  showing  an  accession  of 
wealth  it  merely  represents  so  much  extra  expenditure  in  all  the  costs  of  cul^iva- 
tion,  and  this  to  feed,  not  the  same,  but  a  reduced  head  of  live  stock.  It  requires, 
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therefore,  an  increased  area  of  1,. 177, 000  acres  of  pasture  to  feed  the  equivalent  of 
s.-jtis. OIKI  less  sheep. 

While  this  extension  of  area  for  the  maintenance  of  more  cattle  and  sheep  has 
been  going  on.  and  the  animals  simultaneously  falling  oil'  in  number,  the  farmers 
have  been  abandoning  a  large  breadth  of  their  area  lor  corn.  (As  compared  with 
1868.  England  has  in  the  thirteen  years  given  up  539.000  acres  of  grain  crops, 
Wales  66,000,  and  Ireland  416.000  arms.  While  England  has  $40. 000, 000  less  farm- 
ers' capital  in  live  stock,  it  has  a  further  $20,000,000  less  in  grain  crops,  and  this 
irrespective  of  the  falling  off  in  yield.) 

The  decline  in  live  stock,  reckoned  as  sheep,  upon  each  hundred  acres  of  grass, 
root,  and  feed  crops  in  England  is  equivalent  to  an  average  of  sixty-one  sheep, 
having  a  money  value  of  $762.  Commenting  on  this  point,  the  London  paper 


"  British  farmers  have  received  lessors  enough  to  turn  more  attention  to  pas- 
toral ruflier  than  cereal  husbandry;  the  enlarged  area  of  their  grass  and  green 
crops  and  decrease  in  the  breadth  sown  with  corn  prove  that  they  have  been  striv- 
ing to  carry  out  the  advice ;  and  the  natural  result  should  have  been  seen  in  a  sub- 
stantial advance  in  the  head  of  live  stock — especially  after  thirteen  years'  progress 
in  management  there  should  be  a  higher  feeding  power  per  acre'besides  the  in- 
crease in  number  of  acres  of  feeding  crops  grown.  There  is  no  escape  from  the 
conclusion  that  farmers  would  have  multiplied  their  head  of  stock  had  they  been 
able  to  do  so." 

During  the  same  thirteen  years,  from  1868  to  1881,  the  decrease  in  the  crop  of 
lambs  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  3,029,000,  while  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf  was  in  the  whole  kingdom  only  9,000.  Each 
calf  is  reckoned  as  the  equivalent  of  six  lambs,  so  the  increase  in  the  stock  of  cattle 
falls  far  short  of  the  loss  in  sheep.  Summing  up  the  results  of  this  elaborate  com- 
parison of  statistics  of  agricultural  decline  in  the  kingdom,  and  especially  in  Eng- 
land, the  Times  says : 

"We  present  the  above  statements  illustrating  the  decline  in  agricultural  wealth 
and  prodncrton,  leaving  to  farm  occupiers  and  their  landlords  to  consider  how  far 
the  facts  constitute  an  indictment  against  their  craft  or  only  a  record  of  its  mis- 
fortunes ;  how  far  the  conditions  under  which  farming  is  conducted  are  answer- 
able for  this  failure  to  supply  the  demand  for  cheaper  food  ;  or  whether  the  seasons 
alone  are  to  blame,  and  no  remedial  measures,  either  legislative,  social,  or  com- 
mercial, need  be  adopted  for  turning  the  land  once  more  toward  prosperity. " 

From  this  review  it  will  be  seen  that  the  agricultural  decline  in  Great  Britain 
has  not  been  due  to  the  mere  failure  or  partial  failure  of  crops  in  any  one  year,  but 
to  a  gradual  and  continuous  shrinkage  of  the  means  and  capital  of  the  farmers. 
No  class  of  men  are  better  aware  that  the  cultivation  of  grain  is  not  profitable, 
and  that  live  stock  alone  promises  any  permanent  gain  to  the  agriculturist ;  these 
statistics  show  how  they  have  struggled  to  take  advantage  of  this  knowledge. 
They  have  in  England  alone  abandoned  a  half-million  of  acres  of  grain-crops  and 
devoted  them  to  pasture  ;  but  the  increased  pasturage  has  failed  to  maintain  even 
a  smaller  number  of  live  stock.  The  flocks  of  sheep  have  shrunk  far  in  excess  of 
the  increase  in  the  proportionate  herds  of  cattle,  and  the  money  value  of  the  live 
stock,  taking  the  two,  sheep  and  cattle,  together,  shows  a  steady  and  heavy  loss. 
The  loss  of  the  lands  withdrawn  from  grain  may  be  said  to  be  total,  because  the 
addition  of  the  grain  lands  to  that  devoted  to  the  feed  crops  does  not  enable  the 
farmers  to  increase  their  live  stock,  nor  does  it  even  enable  them  to  maintain 
their  previous  numbers  of  stock.  The  live-stock  crop,  therefore,  is  diminishing, 
despite  the  millions  of  acres  once  producing  grain  but  which  are  now  devoted  to 
pasture  and  to  food  for  animals  yearly,  therefore  the  ability  of  England,  or  even 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  produce  the  breadstuffs  and  the  meats  necessary  to 
feed  the  population  and  British  dependence  on  other  countries  for  that  food  is  be- 
coming more  ascertained  and  fixed ;  and  this  deficiency  will  continue  to  enlarge 
as  agriculture  becomes  more  and  more  unprofitable. 

Against  this  proof  of  the  influence  of  free  trade  on  the  farmers  of 
England  do  you  ask  me  to  adopt  like  principles  of  free  trade  and 
apply  them  to  the  farmers  of  this  country  ?  Never,  sir,  until  the 
prosperity  now  enjoyed  by  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  shall 
cease. 

I  shall  not  prolong  this  debate.  I  shall  submit  the  question  upon 
the  arguments  already  made,  and  upon  the  plain,  contrasted  facts  of 
American  and  of  British  economy.  I  expect  no  support  for  this  bill 
from  those  opposed  to  the  principle  of  protection  in  the  tariff.  I  do 
expect  support  for  it  from  all  those  who  believe  protection  in  any 
degree  is  needed  for  the  security  of  our  industries ;  because  in  that 
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case  we  must  have  exact  information  of  their  mutual  relations,  of 
the  cost  and  conditions  of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  as  the 
basis  for  a  sound  and  reasonable  tariff  system.  It  will  then  belong 
to  the  House  to  approve,  modify,  or  reject  the  recommendations  of 
the  commission.  I  call  for  a  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill.  [Great 
applause.  ] 


APPENDIX  A. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT.  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  5,  1882. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Replying  to  your  schedule  of  inquiries  of  this  day,  I  have  to  submit 
the  following : 

1.2.  Your  first  two  questions  are  as  follows :  First.  "What  was  the  consumption 
per  capita  in  the  United  States  of  cereals  in  any  years  under  low  tariffs,  say  1857, 
1858,  or  1859  ?  Second.  What  was  the  consumption  in  the  United  States  per  capita 
in  the  year  18SO  or  1881  ? 

I  am  unable  to  give  you  this  information  for  all  of  the  cereals  or  for  the  par- 
tieular  time  which  you  mention,  but  furnish  you  with  two  statements  in  regard  to 
wheat  and  corn.  (Inclosure  A.)  You  will  observe  from  the  foot-note  that  the 
information  in  regard  to  the  production  of  1860  is  for  the  year  1859,  and  the  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  year  1881  is  for  the  production  of  1880. 

3.  Tour  third  question,  ''What  is  the  amount  of  wool  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  1859  and  in  1860 1  "  I  would  answer  as  follows  :  product  in  1859,  75,000,000 
pounds  ;  product  in  1880, 264,000.000  pounds. 

4.  You  inquire  as  to  the  amount  of  iron  ore  produced  in  1859  and  1880.    I  can- 
not give  you  the  data  in  regard  to  iron  ore,  but  I  can  give  it  for  pig-iron,  which,  I 
presume,  will  answer  the  same  purpose.    The  amount  of  pig-iron  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  1859  was  840,627  tons,  and  in  1880,  4,295,414  tons,  (both  amounts 
expressed  in  net  tons  of  2,000  pounds.) 

5.  In  reply  to  your  fifth  inquiry,  as  to  the  production  of  bituminous  coal,  I 
would  say  that  the  production  in  1859  was  6,218,080  tons,  and  in  1880  42,763,692  tons.  ' 
I  would  also  add  in  this  connection  that  the  production  of  anthracite  coal  in  1859 
was  8,115,842  tons,  and  in  1880  it  was  26,437,242  tons,  (of  2,240  pounds.) 

6.  In  reply  to  yonr  inquiry  in  regard  to  copper  I  would  say  that  the  production 
in  1860  was  7,200'tons,  and  in  1879  it  was  21,429  tons. 

7.  Your  seventh  question  is  as  follows :  "  If  customs  revenues  were  abolished, 
give  table  showing  the  amount  of  direct  tax  to  be  raised  in  each  State,  under  the 
constitutional  provision,  and  on  the  basis  of  $250,000,000  a  year?  " 

In  reply  I  inclose  to  you  herewith  a  table  made  out  in  accordance  with  your  ver- 
bal explanation  by  telephone  showing  the  apportionment  of  $250,000,000  among  the 
States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  upon  the  basis  of  population  in  the 
year  1880. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

JOSEPH  NIMMO,  JB., 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
Hon.  JOHN  A.  KASSON,  M.  C., 

House  of  Representatives \  Washington,  D.  0. 
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Apportionment  of  $250,000,000  among  the  States  and  Territories  of  thf  United  State* 
upon  the  basis  of  population  in  the  year  1880. 


States. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Amount. 

Alabama  

1,  262,505 

$6,  300,  000 

Arkansas 

802  526 

4  000  000 

California            

864,694 

4,  325  000 

Colorado 

194  327 

925  000 

Connecticut  

022,700 

3,100  000 

Delaware 

146  608 

7"5  000 

Florida   

261'  4!C< 

1,  350  000 

Georgia 

1  542  180 

7  700  000 

Illinois   

3,  077,  871 

15,  350  000 

1  973  301 

9  850  000 

Iowa  ..          .           

1  624,  615 

8,  100  000 



996,096 

4,  975,  000 

Kentucky  .                     .  

1  648  690 

8,225  000 

Louisiana 

939  946 

4  675  000 

Maine    

648  936 

3,  225  000 

Maryland 

984  943 

4  650  000 

Massachusetts  .                    

1,  783  085 

8,900  000 

Michigan 

1  680  987 

8,  150  000 

Minnesota   ..                         .... 

780  773 

3,  900  000 

1  131  597 

5  650  000 

Missouri   . 

2  168  380 

10  825  000 

Nebraska  

452,  402 

2,  250,  000 

Nevada 

62  266 

309  000 

New  Hampshire....  

346  991 

1,  725,  000 

New  Jersey 

1  131  116 

5  6  5  000 

New  York  

5,  082,  871 

25,  350,  000 

North  Carolina 

1  399  750 

6  975  000 

Ohio  

3,  198  062 

15,950  000 

Oregon 

174  768 

875  090 

Pennsylvania  ... 

4,  282  891 

21,350  000 

Rhode  Island 

276  591 

1  375  000 

South  Carolina 

995  577 

4,950  009 

Tennessee 

1  542  359 

7  700  000 

Texas  

1  591  749 

7  950  000 

Vermont 

332  286 

1  650  000 

Virginia  . 

1  512  565 

7,  550  000 

"West  Virginia  

618,  457 

3,  *75,  000 

Wisconsin     .  .  . 

1  315  497 

6  550  000 

Arizona 

40  440 

200  000 

Dakota    . 

135  177 

675  000 

District  of  Columbia  

177,  624 

900,000 

Idaho 

32  610 

150  000 

Montana  

39  159 

175,  000 

New  Mexico 

119  565 

600  000 

Utah  

143  963 

725,000 

"Washington 

75  116 

375.MQ 

T^yoming  ...  .....  .....  ... 

20  789 

100/THX) 
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APPENDIX  B. 

No.  130.— Quantity  of  wheat  produced,  imported,  exported,  and  retained  for  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States  during  the  years  1850  and  I860,  and  from  1867  to  1881, 
inclusive. 
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Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bush. 

1850. 

100,  485,  944 

1,  237,  856 

101,  723,  800 

792,  768 

100,  931,  032 

4.35 

0.779 

1860. 

173,  104,  924 

9,623 

173,  114,  547 

4,  155,  153 

168,  959,  394 

5.37 

2.40 

1867. 

151,  999,  906 

1,  924,  890 

153,  924,  796 

6,  192,  371 

147,  732,  425 

4.08 

4.02 

1868. 

212,  441,  400 

1,  616,  508 

214,  057,  908 

16,  133,  192 

197,  924,  716 

5.35 

7.53 

1869. 

224,  036,  600 

1,  370,  493 

225,  407,  093 

17,  907,  442 

267,  499,  651 

5.50 

7.95 

1870. 

260,  146,  900 

851,  326 

260,  998,  226 

36,  996,  585 

224,  001,  641 

5.81 

14.18 

1871. 

235,  884,  700 

717,  179 

236,  601,  879 

34,  791,  215 

201,  810,  664 

5.10 

14.75 

1872. 

230,  722,  400 

1,  546,  623 

232,  269,  023 

26,  999,  985 

205,  269,  038 

5.06 

11.62 

1878. 

249,  997,  100 

1,  476,  594 

251,  473,  694 

39,  591,  451 

211,  882,  243 

5.09 

15.74 

1874. 

281,  254,  700 

1,  646,  092 

282,  900,  792 

71,  833,  749 

211,  067,  043 

4.90 

25.39 

1875. 
1876. 

309,  102,  700 
292,  136,  000 

303,  047 
1,  568,  558 

309,  405,  747 
293,  704,  558 

53,  327,  474 
56,  441,  828 

256,  078,  273 
237,  262,  730 

5.81 
5.24 

17.24 
19.22 

1877. 

289,  356,  500 

328,  906 

289,  685,  406 

40,  790,  064 

248,  895,  342 

5.34 

14.08 

1878. 

364,  194,  146 

1,  351,  008 

365,  545,  154 

73,  654,  621 

291,  890,  533 

6.08 

21.50 

1879. 

420,  122,  400 

2,  Oil,  291 

422,  133,  691 

124,  143,  925 

297,  989,  766 

6.03 

29.41 

1880. 
1881. 

448,  756,  630 
498,  549,  868 

462,  882 
200,  620 

449,  219,  512 
498,  750,  488 

153,  869,  935 
150,  712,  509 

295,  349,  577 
348,  037,  979 

5.89 
6.76 

34.25 
30.22 

23 


No.  131.— Quantity  of  Indian  corn  produced,  imported,  exported,  and  retained  for  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  during  the  years  1850  and  I860,  and  from  1867  to  ffiSO, 
inclusive. 
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Bushels. 

Bush. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bush. 

1850. 

592,  071,  104 

592,  071,  104 

6,  595,  092 

585,  476,  012 

25.  25 

i.  H 

I860. 

838,  792,  740 

48,790 

838,  841,  530 

3.  314,  305 

835,  527,  225 

26.57 

0.40 

1867. 

867,  946,  295 

34,  970 

867,  981,  265 

14,  897,  295 

853,  083,  970 

23.56 

1.72 

1868. 

768,  320,  000 

49,  922 

768,  369,  922 

11,  149,  754 

757,  220,  168 

20.48 

1.45 

I860. 

906,  527,  000 

89,  809 

906,  616,  809 

7,  049,  217 

899,  567,  592 

23.  83 

0.78 

1870. 

874,  320,  000 

88,980 

874,  408,  980 

1,  392,  115 

873.  016,  865 

22.64 

0.16 

1871.  1,094,255,000 

111,080   1,094,366,080 

9,  826,  309  1,  084,  539,  771 

27.42 

0.90 

1872. 

991,898,000     58,568 

991,  956,  568 

34,  491,  650 

957,  464,  918 

23.58 

3.48 

1873. 

1,  092,  719,  000  i  61,  536   1,  092,  780,  536 

38,541,930  >1,  054,  238,606 

25.28 

3.53 

1874. 

932,274,000  1  76,003 

932,  350,  003 

34,  434,  606       897,  915,  397 

20.95 

3.69 

1875. 

850,  148,  500     38,  098 

850,  186,  598 

28,  858,  420 

821,  328,  178 

18.64 

3.39 

1876. 

1,  321,  069,  000 

51,796 

1,  321,  120,  796 

49,  493,  572   1,  271,  627,  224 

28.06 

3.75 

1877. 

1,  283,  827,  000 

30.902 

1,  283,  857,  902 

70,860,983   1,212,996,919 

26.02 

5.52 

1878.1,342,558,000 

13  42»J 

1,  342,  571,  423 

85,461,098   1,257,110,325 

26.20 

6.37 

1879.  1,388,  218,  750 

33|  869 

1,  388,  252,  619 

86,  296,  252  'l,  301,  956,  367 

26.36 

6.22 

1880.  1,547,901,790 

58,  876  11,  547,  960,  666 

98,169,877   1,449,790,789 

28.91 

6.34 

1881. 

1,  717,  434,  543 

75,155 

1.  717,  509,  698 

91,  908,  175 

1,  625,  601,  523 

31.59 

5.35 

*  In  the  column  of  "  production  "  the  amount  placed  opposite  the  fiscal  year  is 
the  production  of  the  preceding  calendar  year.  For  example :  the  quantity  stated 
in  the  column  of  "production"  opposite  the  year  1880  is  the  production  of  the 
calendar  year  1879,  since  the  exports  of  wheat  and  of  corn  during  the  year  1880 
•were  principally  of  the  respective  crops  of  the  calendar  year  1879. 

The  production  of  both  wheat  and  corn  during  the  year  1869  is  taken  fromilhe 
census  report  of  the  succeeding  year.  The  production  for  the  other  years  is  taken 
from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


APPENDIX  C. 

Prices  in  the  interior  of  New  York  State  of  farm  products  and  manufactured  goods 
compared  from  1816  to  1882. 


Commodities. 

1816. 

1882. 

$0  25    to     $0  44 

$1  42 

Corn,  (New  York,  1816;  Illinois,  1882  ;)  per 

124  to          20 

60 

Oate  per  bushel    

15 

60 

Eggs  per  dozen          .....        

5 

15 

25 

80 

Butter  per  pound    

5    to          12 

$0  15  to            40 

Cheese  ^per\>ound 

3    to            6 

5  to            13 

Price  of  farm  labor  in  barter  pay,  per  month  . 

3  00    to      8  00 

Price  of  farm  labor  in  cash  per  mouth 

12  00  to       25  00 

Price  of  a  yoke  of  oxen 

25  00    to     45  00 

100  00  to     250  00 

Cows  per  head  

10  00    to    20  00 

20  00  to     100  00 

11  a  v   {>fr  ton 

3  00    to      5  00 

10  00  to       20  00 

2  00    to      4  00 

7  00  to       16  00 

Carriage-horses,  per  span  

150  00    to  2QO  00 

£00  00  to  1  200  00 

Store-sheep  per  liead*      :. 

50    to          75 

1  50  to        2  50 

Corn  Illinois  in  1858 

10 

60 

Country  prices  to  farmers  for  manufacture!  goods. 


Commodities. 

1816. 

1882. 

Cast-steel  per  pound 

$0  17 

$0  10 

Circular-saw-plat*  steel,  per  pound  

40 

26 

Building-nails,  per  pound.  .  .t  
Broadcloth,  per  yard  
Wool  blankets  per-  pair  

124 
16  00 
$10  00  to  20  00 

$3  00  to 

4 
4  00 
10  00 

Cotton  cloth  per  yard 

30  to        50 

4  to 

12 

Calico,  per  yard  

25  to        75 

4  to 

10 

Salt,  per  bushel                        

1  00 

15 

Saltf-Ohio  per  bushel 

4  00 

25 

Transportation  of  farm  products  and  manufactured  goods  from  Western  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  to  New  York  City,  per  hundred,  in  1816,  $3 ;  in  1881,  30 
cents ;  difference,  $2.70. 

The  average  increase  of  the  price  of  farm  products  from  1816  to  1882  is  from  300 
to  400  per  cent. 

The  average  decrease  of  price  of  manufactured  goods  from  1816  to  1882  was  from 
250  to  400  per  cent. 

The  total  advantage  to  the  farmer  is  therefore  from  550  to  800  per  cent. 

LEWIS  T.  HAWLEY. 
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University  of  California  Library 
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